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Introduction 

Since 2004 when the National Programme of 
Bilingualism (npb) in Colombia started, educational 
institutions all over the country have been undertak¬ 
ing actions to try to reach the goals the Programme 
has set out. Schools and universities have imple¬ 
mented new strategies, have increased the number 
of hours to learn the subject matter, and have even 
included dramatic changes in their curricular orga¬ 
nization. Likewise, the aforementioned linguistic 
policy has generated a series of social and cultural 
implications by mandating every Colombian citizen 
in rural and urban areas to be instructed in Eng¬ 
lish. In this context, the role language teachers play 
in the national educational system is paramount. 
Therefore, it is necessary to fully understand the sig¬ 
nificance of the teachers’ work. 

As a result of the importance being attributed to 
English language teaching, a great range of different 
studies have been conducted in recent years dealing 
with issues such as language teaching methodolo¬ 
gies (Lopez & Bernal, 2009; Pineda & Frodden, 
2008; Viafara, 2011), interculturality (Olaya & 
Gomez, 2013), a recent trend in information and 
communication technologies (ict) (Rodriguez & 
Hine, 2009), as well as classroom interaction and 
discourse analysis (Castaneda-Pena, 2008). Simi¬ 
larly, some other research actions have been taken 
regarding the npb, including its limitations and 
implications (Cardenas, 2006; Guerrero, 2008; San¬ 
chez & Obando, 2008). Yet little attention has been 
paid to the ways in which foreign language teach¬ 
ing has been dealt with in rural areas or to the ways 
in which language teachers in these regions have 
made sense of what they do. Given this panorama, 
we decided to focus on the critical socio-cultural 
aspects involved in the English language teaching 
exercise from the rural teachers’ own perspective. 

The inspiration for this paper comes from an 
interest in exploring the socio-cultural dimen¬ 


sion involved in the process of English language 
teaching in Colombian rural areas in an attempt 
to envisage the implications for English teachers 
who develop professionally in rural work settings. 
Hence, the study was guided by the following 
research question: What are the critical socio-cul¬ 
tural elements involved in the teaching of English 
as a foreign language (efl) in Colombian rural 
areas unveiled through teachers’ perspectives of 
their professional milieu? 

In this paper, first, we briefly discuss the main 
theoretical tenets of the study. Conceptualisation of 
rural education problematized by the relationship 
of socio-cultural factors of efl teaching is the core 
of the discussion. Second, we explain how we con¬ 
ducted the exploration with a group of randomly 
selected rural teachers from different parts of the 
country. Finally, we discuss the emerging findings, 
which mainly show that there are critical socio¬ 
cultural elements which shape not only efl rural 
teachers’ practice but also their professional role. 
Conclusions indicate that rural English teachers in 
Colombia face particular challenges that, as with 
many other actions taken when implementing a 
national policy, have been overlooked. 

Education in Colombian Rural 

Areas 

According to Perfetti (2003), in Colombia there 
is a great historic gap between rural and urban sys¬ 
tems of education. Lakin and Gasperini (2004) 
explained that this rural-urban gap in develop¬ 
ing countries is caused by several reasons such as 
lack of schools, overcrowded classrooms, unde¬ 
requipped schools, children required to work, and 
teachers being under-qualified as well as not sup¬ 
ported and poorly remunerated (see also, World 
Bank, 2007). Several years have passed from the 
time Perfetti, Lakin and Gasperini conducted their 
studies and the Colombian rural educational reality 
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is still characterized by the aforementioned features 
that place language teachers in a difficult mediat¬ 
ing situation between a linguistic policy and diverse 
context-bound, socio-cultural, economic, ethnic, 
and political conditions (Cruz-Arcila, 2013). 

At this point, it is relevant to clarify what is usu¬ 
ally conveyed as rural. On the one hand, da Silva 
(2004) explained that this is a term used to refer to 
areas of scarce population and that the concept can 
be very confusing except when understood from a 
geographical point of view. On the other hand, Cas¬ 
tro and Reboratti (2008) proposed a continuum to 
deal with the complexity of what can be considered 
“rural” based on the number of inhabitants in it. 
These authors maintain that an area can be consid¬ 
ered rural if it has less than 2,000 inhabitants. It can 
be considered urban if more than 50% of its peo¬ 
ple live in an urban setting. Likewise, if an area has 
from 19% to 49% of its inhabitants in rural areas, it 
is considered an intermediate region. 

In our exploration, we found that in Colombia 
the rural and urban concepts have been tradition¬ 
ally related to a geographical perspective much more 
than by using a continuum. Therefore, it is common 
to find urban areas with even less than 2,000 inhab¬ 
itants in the administrative centre of municipalities 
(da Silva, 2004). Notwithstanding this fact, for our 
study we contacted language teachers who work in 
rural areas in different levels of the continuum pro¬ 
posed by Castro and Reboratti (2008). 

Socio-Cultural Factors 
Involved in Teaching EFL 
in Colombian Rural Areas 

Considering the relationship between socio¬ 
cultural factors and the teaching of efl, this article 
stands on the premise of viewing language as the 
means for the intercultural exchange the participants 
take part in (Cruz-Arcila, 2007; Kramsch, 2008; Vez, 
2001). In language teaching, language is often seen 


from a narrow perspective when the processes of 
learning and teaching it are focused on the learning 
of the language itself (Kumar avadivelu, 2003). Other 
attempts to understand language teaching beyond 
its formal dimension have endeavoured to show it as 
an instrument of communication (Larsen-Freeman, 
2000). However, both views of language teaching 
fail to account for a comprehensive perspective of 
what language teaching and learning entail. Lan¬ 
guage facilitates human expression; therefore, it is 
developed in the social and cultural dimensions of 
each individual. From this last view, language is an 
expression of social diversity, ideologies, and power 
relationships. Language permits the interrelation 
of values, beliefs, attitudes, and actions (Bourdieu, 
1998; Foucault, 1984; Gee, 2005; Velasquez, 2002). 

Taking into account language from the previ¬ 
ous wider perspective, it is necessary to consider the 
socio-cultural factors of the teaching of English. The 
task of teaching English as explained above consti¬ 
tutes an intercultural association which bridges or 
challenges the approach to language (Vez, 2001). In 
other words, the cultural backgrounds of teachers 
and students taking part in the language learning 
process might share aspects that consequently may 
facilitate cognitive associations. On the contrary, 
if they do not share them, this would undermine 
those associations (Kramsch, 2008). Intercultural 
communication has been a commonly tackled 
matter in foreign language teaching by scholars 
such as Abdallah-Pretceille (2001), Byram (2000), 
Kramsch (2001), and Oliveras (2000), among many 
others. In this trend, researchers have also studied 
the role of culture in the foreign language teach¬ 
ing classroom (Byram & Risager, 1999; Cortazzi & 
Jin, 1999; Hinkel, 1999, 2005; Kramsch, 1993, 1995, 
1998). Although in some cases culture has been 
objectivised and seen as an additional goal in lan¬ 
guage teaching, more than an inseparable aspect of 
language (Kramsch, 1995), the relationship between 
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language and culture has been cleared up thanks to 
the contributions provided from these studies. In 
the case of this article, we have delved into the rela¬ 
tionship of critical socio-cultural factors involved 
in the endeavour of teaching a foreign language. 
The analysis of cultural factors in the process of for¬ 
eign language teaching has usually prioritised the 
analysis of the foreign target culture (Byram, 1989; 
Nieto, 2002). In the same vein, the intercultural 
process taking place in the teaching and learning 
of a foreign language focuses mainly on the tar¬ 
get and native cultures. This fact leaves behind the 
intercultural intricacies of the participants involved 
(Trujillo, 2002). In our study, we also explored the 
relationship between the target language and the 
culture of teachers and students involved in the 
process as well as the implications derived. 

At this point, it is relevant to explain what socio¬ 
cultural factors mean and the components they 
have. The term socio-cultural is a twofold concept 
which contains different senses but complementary 
links (Kramsch, 1995). In the first case, culture in a 
broad outlook is understood as follows: 

A series of institutions, rules, rituals, conventions, categories, 
designations, appointments, and titles that constitute an 
objective hierarchy and which produce and authorise certain 
discourses and activities. But it is also constituted by, or out of, 
the conflict which is involved when groups or individuals attempt 
to determine what constitutes the capital within that field, and 
how that capital is to be distributed. (Webb, Schirato, & Danaher, 
2002, pp. 21-22) 

Then, the different dimensions that compound 
culture shape the behaviour of a group of individuals. 
At the same time, these elements form boundaries 
that make this group see reality aligned in them. This 
action causes people in each group to develop partic¬ 
ular interests around their roles in society and their 
expectations (Brislin, 1993). Based on this observa¬ 
tion, Bourdieu (1976) is our reference to define the 


social dimension of the socio-cultural whole. He 
defines society as an objective structure that tends 
to reproduce capitals through institutions like fam¬ 
ily, education, and marketing. In this fashion, reality 
becomes naturalized in the human interaction; it 
becomes unquestioned and taken for granted. 

In order to make a connection between the 
previous ideas and what has been developed by Nos¬ 
trand (1967) and Seelye (1984) from a socio-linguistic 
perspective when defining the concept of culture in 
language teaching, we schematize the elements that 
we consider intertwine in a socio-cultural view for 
English teaching in rural areas (see Figure 1). 

Figure 1 contains the aspects that overlap the 
enterprise of English teaching in any context and, at 
the same time, they constitute the relevance of this 
study in rural areas. The components we established 
are economic situation, formal and functional con¬ 
structs, social needs and class, social relationships 
and behaviour as well as the cultural and historical 
heritage of the groups involved. The economic situa¬ 
tion has to do with the money-making development 
each of these cultures embraces. Bourdieu (1976) 
explains that the economic capital enables individu¬ 
als to access and comprehend others’ cultural capital. 
The formal and functional constructs have to do with 
the levels of conventionalism that language involves 
and the purposes it has in certain society. For exam- 

Figure 1 . Socio-Cultural Elements Intertwining With 
the Teaching of English in Rural Areas 
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pie, the use of words, expressions, gestures and so on, 
that are used in a social meeting among colleagues. 
In addition, social needs and class refer to what each 
culture would set as primary goals at the economic, 
educational, and social levels. Social relationships 
and behaviours comprehend the social roles familiar 
to the people of the group. The behaviours that frame 
politeness, confidence, and insecurity are also part 
of this aspect. At last, this socio-cultural approach 
includes the cultural and historical heritage that 
embeds the traditions that are part of the rituals of 
the community and the value added to them (Nos¬ 
trand as cited in Kramsch, 1995). The comprehension 
of these elements leads us to try to find how they fur¬ 
ther affect the development and professional growth 
of English teachers in rural areas. 

Method 

This study was underpinned in an emergent 
research design; the data collected were mostly tex¬ 
tual in nature, their focus on the participants’ views 
of the phenomenon and the findings were reached 
following an interpretative process. These char¬ 
acteristics made the study qualitative (Dornyei, 


2007). We did not have a fixed plan to follow; on 
the contrary, since our main concern was to con¬ 
tact language teachers from rural areas we decided 
to be as flexible as possible in terms of the proce¬ 
dures we should follow to collect data from them. 
We collected data mainly through questionnaires 
and audio recordings, and semi-structured inter¬ 
views. Investigator triangulation 1 (Freeman, 1998) 
took place when collecting and analysing data. 

Participants 

We are language educators who work in the cap¬ 
ital city of Colombia and our desire to explore rural 
language teachers’ insights represented quite a chal¬ 
lenge in terms of finding those teachers willing to 
participate in the project. As a result, convenience 
sampling criteria (Merriam, 2009) were used. We 
obtained five participants. Two of them were our 
students in a Master degree program, two of them 
were contacted in a lecture they attended, and the 
other one was referred by a colleague (see Table 1 
for a profile of participants). A consent form to par¬ 
ticipate in the project was given to them to sign to 
guarantee confidentiality of the data provided. 


Table 1 . Participants' General Profiles 


Participant 3 

Years 

of Experience 

Academic Background 

Workplace 

Maria 

1 

b.a. in language teaching. 

Master of Didactics of language teaching in process 

Turmeque, Boyaca 

Martin 

3 

b.a. in language teaching 

Fusagasuga, 

Cun dinam area 

Monica 

5 

b.a. in language teaching and 

Already held an m.a. degree. 

Rural area of Bogota 

Magda 

9 

b.a. in language teaching 

Master in process 

Mistrato, Risaralda 

Manuel 

15 

b.a. in language teaching, distance study in process. 

Fusagasuga, 

Cundinamarca 


Tor confidentiality, names presented here are pseudonyms. , instigator triangulation is the one that takes place when 

more than one researcher participates in the analysis of data and nego¬ 
tiates meanings and interpretations with each other (Freeman, 1998). 
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Data Collection and Analysis 

To collect data we used questionnaires and 
semi-structured interviews. These two instruments 
allowed us to gather rural teachers’ insights regard¬ 
ing the understanding of their professional role in 
their work settings. The questionnaires were useful 
to gather information in non-face-to-face situations 
(Freeman, 1998) and to obtain the facts, behaviours, 
and attitudes the participants held towards the phe¬ 
nomenon of interest (Ddrnyei, 2007). By means of 
this instrument, we collected information regarding 
the professional background of the participants, their 
feelings about working in rural areas, their know¬ 
ledge and opinions about the Colombian linguistic 
policy and so forth (see Appendix a for question¬ 
naire). The semi-structured interviews served to 
gather information from those participants we had 
closer contact with. Specifically, this instrument 
was used to gather more in-depth data about their 
experiences, feelings, concerns, and values (Gay & 
Airasian, 2000) related to the teaching of English in 
rural areas (see Appendix b for sample questions). 

We followed the grounded approach to anal¬ 
yse data. That is, we started the analysis without 
pre-establishing any categories. Instead, we named 
key ideas and concepts, grouped those ideas, found 
relationships and patterns, displayed the data, and 
finally, we defined the general categories emerging 
from the whole process (Freeman, 1998). 

Data analysis led us to reach some insights 
regarding the way socio-cultural factors of Eng¬ 
lish language teaching mediate this endeavour in 
Colombian rural areas and how language teachers 
have made sense of their professional role. It also led 
us to draw some implications for the practice of Eng¬ 
lish language teaching in Colombian rural contexts. 

Findings 

Since intercultural relationships mediated the 
analysis of data collected, it is relevant to identify 


some key cultural layers involved in the efl class¬ 
room. These were evident in the study as follows: 
(1) The teachers’ culture (mostly urban), (2) the stu¬ 
dents’ culture (rural) and the culture of the target 
language (English). This distinction, although not 
evident in the findings separately, played a major 
role in the internal organization of the categories. 

Taking into account that when we talk about 
an intercultural experience in this study, we refer 
to the ways in which the cultural exchange hap¬ 
pens not only between the native and the foreign 
language but also between the teacher’s and the 
students’ cultures. We found that in our scheme 
there are elements that become crucial in the 
language teaching and learning development of 
English in rural areas in Colombia and this discov¬ 
ery led us to convey the following four emerging 
categories: Matches and Mismatches of Socio- 
Cultural Realities Encountered in the Classroom, 
Learning English Between Global and Local 
Forces, A Socio-Cultural Dimension Sheds Light 
on English Teachers’ Professional Growth in Rural 
Areas Empowering Otherness Rather Than Formal 
Training, and The Challenging Socio-Economic 
Dimension That Frames Teachers’ Labour. 

Matches and Mismatches 
of Socio-Cultural Realities 
Encountered in the Classroom 

This category has to do with the diverse real¬ 
ities that coexist in the context of the efl class¬ 
room in rural areas. According to Byram (1989), 
to teach a new language is also to introduce 
students to a new system of meaning and its asso¬ 
ciated symbolic representations. As the realities 
involved in the classroom are so different in all the 
aspects of socio-cultural dimension mentioned in 
our theoretical discussion (economic situation of 
the groups involved, formal and functional con¬ 
structs, social needs and class, social relationships 
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and behaviours, cultural and historical heritage 
[Galloway as cited in Omaggio, 1993; Nostrand, 
1967; Seelye, 1984]), there is a condensed and vari¬ 
able emerging reality created in the multicultural 
classroom. This new cultural environment con¬ 
tains matches and mismatches coming from the 
intercultural relationship developed through the 
teaching of the language that may facilitate or limit 
either the learning or the motivation for learning 
the foreign language. 

One of the mismatches addresses the critical 
socio-cultural balance in the aspect of social needs 
and class that delineate a disposition or motiva¬ 
tion to learn another language. Different cultures 
have been transformed by social factors such as 
media and policy that indirectly have created 
realities and have made them common know¬ 
ledge (McLaren, 1997). In the case of students in 
rural areas whose cultural needs have been more 
influenced by community and family coexistence 
(Lakin & Gasperini, 2004), the learning of a for¬ 
eign language does not represent a priority while 
this fact is, of course, not the case for the teachers 
whose cultural priorities have been transformed 
more directly by the bilingual educational policy 
in Colombia. Indeed, they have invested a great 
effort in learning the language and consider stu¬ 
dents should value it the way they do. In this 
sense, English language learning becomes, for 
teachers, an important goal to be reached and 
their beliefs point to their seeing it as a life prior¬ 
ity. On the other hand, for rural students whose 
lives have been more focused on farming with 
its focus on physical labour, a foreign language is 
considered unimportant. It is seen as merely an 
additional subject to learn in the academic rep¬ 
ertoire of school subjects. This idea strengthens 
their considerations for the language as some¬ 
what irrelevant in the future reality. For example, 
Maria stated: 


Some [students] like English and they want to learn. Others do 
not see why that is useful, its utility or functionality because in 
their context that is not used and they do not have expectations 
of continuing higher education. 2 

The excerpt also allows observation of how 
teachers’ ideas about their students’ realities are 
grounded in the attitudes shown in the classroom. 

Recalling Richards and Lockhart (2006), beliefs 
in a language influence greatly someone’s disposi¬ 
tion for understanding its importance. In this case, 
it is clear that the teacher struggles with the students’ 
reality to attempt to get them to understand the rel¬ 
evance of learning English. The teacher expects her 
students to value the English class whereas stu¬ 
dents’ reality does not demand the knowledge of 
a foreign language. This aspect also has to do with 
what Kramsch (1995) refers to when she talks about 
the relationship between culture and language as 
a linguistic mediation in a “discourse community 
that is both real and imagined [and in this rela¬ 
tionship] language plays a crucial role not only in 
the construction of culture, but in the emergence 
of cultural change” (p. 85). Trujillo (2002) refers to 
this as cultural schemata stimulation. 

Then, it is positive when both teachers and stu¬ 
dents are able to see the goals of the language out 
of the confines of the classroom experience as this 
would envision a future reality for a change. How¬ 
ever, the cultural reality lived by students in rural 
areas differs from the teachers’ view and does not 
show them a possible goal that includes the use of 
a foreign language. Within the classroom interac¬ 
tions, a struggle for the importance of the language 
comes into play. On the one hand, teachers adopt a 
defensive view of the language as a life goal. On the 
other hand, rural students mainly have an immedi- 


2 Original transcripts are in Spanish but have been translated 
for publication purposes. 
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ate ambition of fulfilling a personal goal—finishing 
their secondary studies—and not a professional one. 

However, we could also identify a sociocultural 
match between the teacher’s and students’ motiva¬ 
tions that is built upon their cultural and historical 
heritage (Nostrand, 1967; Seelye, 1984). For exam¬ 
ple, according to Manuel, 

It is difficult to motivate students with the English language. 
However, they still preserve the values of a small community in 
which we [teachers] can work, these values allow our work to be 
manageable and that we feel eager to do what we have to do. 

In the case of this teacher and his students, 
there is an intrinsic cultural match as the teacher 
feels identified with the values of the discourse 
community We have to stress here that most of the 
teachers in the interviews revealed that although 
they grew up in an urban area, they went to teach 
in a rural area mostly because of family ties: either 
their families or themselves live or have lived in 
rural areas. The teacher quoted above pinpoints 
“the values of a small community” that reflect his 
ideas on what a small community is. Bourdieu 
(1976), Brislin (1993), Canagarajah (2005), Hinkel 
(1999), and Omaggio (1993) have agreed on say¬ 
ing that ideas involved in our culture are our own 
biases to perceive other realities. In this sense, what 
the teacher considers valuable in the behaviour of 
a small community is what helps him develop his 
job as a teacher in a rural area even when there are 
contradictions. 

Learning English Between 
Global and Local Forces 

This second category has to do with tensions 
related to the forces of globalisation that have influ¬ 
enced rural communities and teachers differently. 
In this sense, we can say that worldviews of teachers 
and students point to different routes. In one way, 
one of the clearest representations of local culture 


is in students’ cultural ties to their family back¬ 
grounds. Rural families have not been impacted so 
severely with the idea of learning a foreign language 
that has come with globalisation. In Colombia, pol¬ 
icies for education have been highly influenced by 
globalisation and the need of learning the English 
language has been one of the driving forces behind 
that. This idea has been spread around the country 
with the goals of the nbp and, of course, it has more 
intensely involved English teachers. This is partic¬ 
ularly the case in rural areas as teachers carry the 
responsibility of working towards the accomplish¬ 
ment of these goals. Thus, framing their cultural 
ideas over the language is not only a personal and 
professional desire but also a national requirement. 

Students in rural areas have been impacted 
more softly as they see their priorities in other 
fields. Specifically, rural students are happy and 
comfortable living on their farms and their future 
expectations are balanced to preserve family 
links through the heritage of work and values of 
responsibility to protect them. If we consider the 
socio-cultural dimension of social relationships 
and roles, we can see that they are more connected 
to their concept of family. On the other hand, con¬ 
sidering family heritage as part of the motivation 
to learn the language (Nostrand, 1967; Seelye 1984), 
the importance parents give to learning a foreign 
language is secondary. Consequently, in most cases, 
students’ source of motivation to learn English is 
tied specifically to their academic context. Their 
families have not had contact directly or indirectly 
with the language and do not assume it as impera¬ 
tive. Therefore, their heritage makes them feel there 
are more prominent factors to focus their atten¬ 
tion on. This can be evident in the following extract 
where Madga pinpointed that: 

They [students] say “my future is in here, in here where I have 

the coffee fields” or in their tribes, in the organization that they 

already have but they do not see beyond that, for example leaving 
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this country not even going to Bogota or becoming professional... 
The major ambition is to become a police officer. 

Moreover, this excerpt allows us to see how for 
tribes, the specific case here, the learning of a for¬ 
eign language is not a necessity. On the contrary, it 
can be considered a threat to their traditions since 
preserving their language is a symbol of preserving 
their culture (Kramsch, 1995). 

As mentioned above, English teachers become 
directly influenced by globalisation through the 
demands organised in educational policies. In 
Colombia, the government has committed Eng¬ 
lish language teachers to a policy that is supposed 
to make the country bilingual by 2019. This fact has 
caused teachers to feel the weight of social responsi¬ 
bility in trying to fulfil those goals (Cardenas, 2006; 
Guerrero, 2008). Bearing in mind that teachers’ 
socio-cultural reality in this case frames the impor¬ 
tance for developing a country’s goal at a global 
level, it also represents an irrelevant goal at a local 
level for students since other needs are prioritised in 
their life decision making. Consequently, the teach¬ 
ing of the language in rural areas becomes a process 
highly influenced and mediated by two forces: 
global and local demands. Magda also described her 
sentiments of frustration when she sees that her stu¬ 
dents do not advance as they are supposed to in the 
frames of the government’s demands: 

In my school there is also an agreement with sena (a national 
institute for technical education) but they do not teach an English 
course as such. I just believe that I will sign this year saying that 
students have supposedly achieved a B2 level. Imagine, when this 
is not true! 

This participant emphasises that given the fact 
that the government has invested in and made 
efforts to develop links with institutions in charge 
of supporting teachers, she feels that she has the 
responsibility of demonstrating that students have 


reached the goals even if that is not true. In spite 
of this situation, she is being requested to do so. 
Canagarajah (2005) suggests that in the cultural 
struggle of globalization of local communities, 
English teachers have found ways to dialogue and 
to negotiate the priorities of these forces. However, 
as it is clear here, the results of this dialogue are not 
leading to real positive results since the socio-cul¬ 
tural factors have been overlooked. 

A Socio-Cultural Dimension 
Sheds Light on English Teachers' 
Professional Growth in Rural 
Areas Empowering Otherness 
Rather Than Formal Training 
Exploring the socio-cultural dimension of 
English teaching in rural areas was also a window 
through which to observe what happens in the pro¬ 
fessional development of English teachers there. 
When analysing teachers situated in rural areas, we 
found that their professional growth does not follow 
parallel routes like those of teachers in urban areas. 
It is commonly known that teachers develop this 
process by establishing links between received and 
experiential knowledge (Wallace, 1991), theory and 
practice (Korthagen, 2001), and developing sense 
in their practice (Schon, 1983). Usually this process 
occurs by including formal assistance by attending 
seminars, conferences, and formal education. 

When analysing the teachers’ accounts, it was 
possible to see that their professional development 
occurs quite differently. Although one of the issues 
relies on the accessibility teachers have to formal 
academic activities such as training sessions, they 
realise that investing time and efforts to reach 
these goals does not compensate them with some¬ 
thing they can really apply in their reality. Instead, 
these teachers chiefly become progressively perme¬ 
able to students’ culture and their transformation 
sensitizes them more to otherness. For example, 
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as Martin says, “[teaching in rural areas] gave me 
the possibility to know a culture that many think 
does not exist.” Thus, sharing time with the com¬ 
munity to understand what the others are and what 
their culture implies rather than formal training 
becomes relevant for their professional evolution. 

Teachers in rural areas do not have many 
chances to work cooperatively with their peers due 
to their geographical separation. So, their work 
stands in isolation. Alternatively, it is imperative 
to work more on their experiential knowledge 
(Korthagen, 2001; Schon, 1983; Wallace, 1991) 
as this does not correspond to a certain group of 
principles developed in theory. Since this expe¬ 
riential knowledge is integrated by more intuitive 
judgments, teachers value the fact of being in a par¬ 
ticular community. In turn, this fact implies that 
teachers’ professional empowerment relies more 
on the socio-cultural knowledge and familiarity 
with the local community, as suggested by Martin. 
Empowerment takes place when people who are 
not normally given the possibility to make strategic 
life choices acquire the ability to do so (Kaebber as 
cited in Zhao, 2011). It is “a process through which 
people and/or communities increase their control 
or mastery of their own lives and the decisions that 
affect their lives” (Kreisberg, 1992, p. 29). In short, 
we found that rural teachers’ professional devel¬ 
opment can be enhanced greatly by alternative 
actions oriented toward understanding and getting 
involved in the local community. 

The Challenging Socio-Economic 
Dimension Frames Teachers' Labour 

This last category explores the economic aspect 
of the socio-cultural dimension of English teach¬ 
ing and the way it frames the teachers’ labour in the 
classroom. As we have already explained, the socio¬ 
economic dimension here has adopted Bourdieu’s 
(1976) view of economic capital. This broad con¬ 


cept helped us analyse the socio-cultural factors for 
the teaching of English in rural areas as problem¬ 
atic since economics as a social factor delineates the 
access that cultures have to cultural capital. 

Even though we are aware of the fact that 
socio-economic factors embrace a broad field of dis¬ 
cussion, in this category we address them mainly in 
terms of exposure to opportunities for meaningful 
language use. Then, our analysis consisted more of 
understanding how students and teachers in rural 
areas take advantage or struggle with resources and 
the impact they considered this fact had in their 
intercultural exchange with students. Benson (as 
cited in Pennycook, 2000) gives importance to the 
understanding of the whole context of the class¬ 
room to be able to mediate with the real needs 
students have in their learning process. He suggests 
that “in proposing a political orientation of learner 
autonomy, they would embrace issues such as the 
societal context in which learning takes place, roles 
and relationships in the classroom and outside” (p. 
91). From this perspective, foreign language teach¬ 
ers in rural areas express that they undergo a lack of 
resources that is also linked to the limitations they 
may have in their intercultural exercise when trying 
to teach English. 

Due to the economic difficulty of living in rural 
areas, some teachers became pessimistic when they 
found that access to resources hinders their inter¬ 
cultural exercise between students and the target 
culture. In this regard Monica states that: 

The lack of materials, didactic resources, books and the like, 
it is an obstacle for the appropriate teaching of English. They 
[students] do not even have an English dictionary. 

There are places where English is not even taught and if this is 
taught, it is by using street handbooks that are full of mistakes 
and children learn them. 

As Monica explains, the lack of resources is an 
issue that becomes too complex to be solved by a 
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teachers pedagogical skills alone. The excerpts 
show how the teachers’ resourcefulness might lead 
them to think that using unreliable materials sold 
on the street could still be useful in their job. Bour- 
dieu’s (1976) ideas help us explain that this lack of 
resources impacts the access students can have to 
the cultural capital, which, in this case, would be the 
target language. Without this contact, students lose 
learning opportunities. Students neither have access 
to appropriate didactic tools nor to proper language 
input. The socio-cultural dimension lived by the stu¬ 
dents would also limit students’ extra resources that 
other contexts might provide. For example, daily 
practices in urban areas would probably include 
contact with the target language, while in rural areas 
contact with foreign languages is rather scarce if 
non-existent. Monica also makes this explicit when 
she emphasizes that practising English is not even 
part of students’ habits: “In the community there are 
not even habits to listen to music in English.” 

According to the explanation above, the estab¬ 
lishment of this category contributed to identifying 
how policies that attempt to measure results coming 
from the teachers’ work regarding the application 
of nationwide bilingual programmes are arbitrary. 
Standard evaluation of students’ proficiency has 
been also used for both rural and urban contexts 
without any differentiation. Then, this category 
highlights the fact that socio-cultural factors need 
to be taken into account to establish more particu¬ 
lar frames of result (Cuesta, 2008; Hannum, Irvin, 
Banks, & Farmer, 2009). 

Foreign language teachers of rural areas 
acknowledge that the socio-cultural and economic 
issues are the ones which affect more directly the 
way to give account of their students’ achievements. 
Teachers say that rural students are ignored not 
only because they belong to disadvantaged areas 
but also because the policies idealise contexts that 
do not have the features of rural areas. This can be 


seen when computers were supplied to schools to 
allegedly give teachers more tools for their peda¬ 
gogical exercises, but ended up being of little use, as 
reported by Magda: “We have computers but there 
is no internet connection, then you have to work 
like when you are lacking all the resources any¬ 
ways.” Consequently, if policies are applied taking 
into account only the superficial layer of socio¬ 
cultural conditions which is supplying the study 
material, all the other dimensions are ignored and 
the results would hardly be the same as those in 
urban areas. 

Conclusions and Implications 

The purpose of this article is to characterise the 
socio-cultural intricate features of the teaching of 
a foreign language in rural areas in Colombia. We 
established as the core of our analysis the relation¬ 
ship between teachers and students as the cultural 
participants involved. In this task, we proposed a 
scheme to separate the elements that compose a 
socio-cultural dimension of language teaching spe¬ 
cifically in rural areas. After this, we realised that 
there were factors that revealed critical areas for 
teachers to be able to cope with the expected learn¬ 
ing results. Those factors were primarily found in 
social needs and class, the economic situation, and 
cultural and historical heritages (Bourdieu, 1976; 
Nostrand, 1967; Seelye, 1984). Although formal and 
functional constructs and social relationships were 
present in the data analysis, it is worth noting that 
these aspects did not emerge as critical factors in 
this first exploration but will continue to be part of 
our research agenda. However, as a pedagogical con¬ 
clusion, we can say that these elements of language 
function and behaviour can be used by teachers in 
more direct connection to the students’ local con¬ 
textual situation rather than to foreign ones. 

The categories, which emerged following the 
steps in grounded theory mentioned above, show 
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the prominence of world views constructed in the 
cultural context lived specifically by the two different 
actors (teachers and students), the influence of for¬ 
mal institutions, and the impact of global demands 
for their transformations. Due to the fact that rural 
language contexts do not offer ideal conditions to 
learning a second language, teachers highlight the 
fact that very little is known about the national pol¬ 
icies in their context and consequently progress 
goes more slowly than expected. They coincidently 
understand it as a distant policy that the Ministry of 
Education has mainly for bilingual schools. 

Foreign language teaching in rural areas must 
face many challenges originating from the notori¬ 
ous unbalanced and diverse factors that mediate this 
practice in every setting. As we found in this study, 
there are many issues that require a different plan 
of action for teaching languages in either urban or 
rural areas. Thus, within the scope of what is urban 
and what is rural, there are many differences that 
should be considered when planning and under¬ 
taking the enterprise of teaching a foreign language. 
One key issue of difference relies on professional 
development. In this study, it was found that rural 
teachers would appreciate less conventional train¬ 
ing that helps them get a broader perspective of and 
familiarity with the socio-cultural factors embed¬ 
ded in the teaching of a foreign language in a given 
rural area. Consequently, urban-based standards to 
guide a national process of bilingualism are unfair, 
naive, idealistic, and generally unrealistic. 

This last consideration is accentuated when, for 
example, we look at the characteristics of the bilin¬ 
gual process undertaken in Colombia. If the aim of 
a bilingual process is to foster intercultural dialogue 
(Kramsch, 2008; Vez, 2001), then a comprehensive 
and more ecological understanding of bilingualism 
emerges, an understanding which relies on the use 
of two languages to “educate generally, meaning¬ 
fully, equitably and for tolerance and appreciation 


of diversity” (Garcia, 2009, p. 20). As a result, local 
social realities and cultural capitals should be more 
valued. For instance, indigenous languages could 
also be awarded importance and recognition in this 
process of bilingualism. Thus, language teachers 
could also be trained to support language educa¬ 
tion in this regard. 

We also want to stress that there is little research 
done in the area of foreign language teaching in 
Colombian rural areas since research done in the 
field of language teacher education has hitherto 
been urban-centred. We strongly believe that lan¬ 
guage teacher educators and researchers should not 
overlook processes in rural areas of the country. We 
hope this paper inspires other researchers to delve 
further into this issue. 

All in all, this article attempts to reach an under¬ 
standing of the ways in which the foreign language 
teaching profession is being conceived by teachers 
who work in the difficult conditions of rural areas 
and whose agenda does not seem to be well enough 
appreciated in the national plans. In this explora¬ 
tion, we found out how multifarious socio-cultural 
factors make language teaching in rural areas a 
complex process in which teachers have to mediate 
between local particularities and global demands. 
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Appendix A: Interview 3 


This interview aims at gathering your insights about your professional experience as an efl teacher in a 
rural area. The interview does not have any evaluative purpose and we guarantee that the information 
provided will be confidential and used for research purposes only 

Background 

1. How long have you been teaching English? 

2. What is your academic background? 

3. Where have you worked as an English teacher? 

Experience 

1. How did you end up working in a rural area? 

2. How do you describe the experience of working in a rural area? 

3. What differences can you point out between the rural context where you work now and other contexts 
you have worked in? 

4. What do you know about the National Programme of Bilingualism? 

5. What impact has the npb had in the context where you work? 

6. What is needed to improve the teaching and learning processes of English in the region? 

7. How do you describe your role as an English teacher in a rural context? 

Additional comments 


3 Both the interview and the questionnaire were originally created in Spanish but were translated for publication purposes. 
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Appendix B: Questionnaire 


The following questions attempt to explore personal opinions about your professional experience as an 
English teacher in a rural area. Please answer them thoroughly; the information provided will be used 
for research purposes only. 

1. How long have you been teaching English? 

2. What is your academic background? 


Level 

Name of course 

Institution 

3. Where have you worked as an English teacher? 

Institution 

Rural area 

Urban area 


4. Why are you working in a rural area? 

5. How do you describe the experience of working in a rural area? 

6. What differences or similarities will you point out between working in a rural or urban area? 

7 . What do you know about the national programme of bilingualism-NPB? 

8 . What impact has the npb had on the context where you work? 

9. What is needed to enhance language learning and teaching processes in the region in terms of: 


Resources 


The context 


Professional level 


Personal level 


Local needs 


Other 



10. How do you describe the role of an English teacher in a rural area? 

Other comments 
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